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OLDER STUDENTS FLOCK TO TJC— 
SCARED—BUT DETERMINED (p.5) 
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LASTING CONTRIBUTIONS 


Bolstered by a strong sense of its own mission and with careful planning, 
the Tyler Junior College Foundation emerged from a successful year in 1989 
fully prepared to meet the challenges of the future. 


Highlights through the Foundation since February, 1989: 


OD (Ceara at oS Ao Rte RO eee ere ar are ee PM ree ae irae $ 17,000 
© Four Presidential Scholarships @ $25,000 each........... 100,000 
CVO Men Deam SiS CHOlArSIat pp) ae gies hme SAT Ge ss 12,500 
SHE do mec leaenimerG@Waitsnera) ais jaa an da sec ee en oe 55,000 
SEnaowed Islonors Scholarship ilerostamy 2.545524 55e se 25,000 
® Other endowed scholarship contributions.............;.. 19,000 
SMOemendowedicomenlouclOnsrs. eee ces pe eee eae 5,000 
SP MinialesenolarsmiPncomenlOUtlOMSyes.en ema cies hn ee ae 17,000 
SOne cimerscholarshiprcontnDlMblOns 2)... aus ans 9 a 27> 00 
(Oda Onavetalane Comanilowewsveyns 645 0n6n40n55n 55s 505554556 66,550 
SP AMMA Oh TOUGIatMent jorOUt eens fe. ees eae 12,000 
O iNonnclnye Civile) Meany WaeeMoeses AvaGl MEMES 5 6555050505940" 97,580 
2 Rrowvaeclaisiomn IMlgvalieneall IDIunvoSe 5565.4 5020959580005 855005 12,600 
© Community sponsors, Student Enrichment Series.......... 6,000 

$432,730 


Contributions to TJC since 1983, when the Foundation was reactivated, 
are $3.5 million. 
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Vice President 

Development and College Relations 
Executive Director, Foundation 
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VIEWPOINT 


This is the second in a three-part 


series of interviews with Dr. 
Raymond M. Hawkins, president of 
Tyler Junior College and the Texas 
Public Community/Junior College 
Association, about the far-reaching 
state policy implications, potential 
educational damage, and undesirable 
financial consequences posed to 
Texas higher education by further, 
needless downward expansions of 
upper-level institutions. In part two, 
President Hawkins talks candidly 
about the damage to the state’s 
higher education system which could 
result if the state abandons its long- 
standing commitment to a strong 
and comprehensive junior college 
system, and he projects what would 
happen to Tyler Junior College, 
specifically, if that commitment is 
withdrawn. 


) 
RETURNING OLDER STUDENTS: 
TURNING THE PAGE 


Back to school—the thought scares 
them to death. But they’re deter- 
mined, they've got reasons of their 
own ... and no time to waste. 

By Randy Mallory 


10 
TAKE A LOOK AT OUR 
NEW LIVING ROOM! 


Rogers Student Center is more than 
just another beautiful building, it’s 
the axis around which student life 


revolves on campus. 
By Billie Pye 


hold down a full-time job at the same time. 
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Tramping The Forty Acres 
Forty Years Later 
A sentimental journey and warm 


memories. 
By Pat Logan 


COVER STORY—Increasingly, returning 
older students are getting serious about 
opening a new chapter of their lives 
through education and training at TJC. 
Illustration by Dana Adams. 


VIEWPOINT 


The regular and first special 
sessions of the 71st Legislature saw 
the passage of bills which authorized 
the expansion of Corpus Christi State 
University and the University of Texas 
at Dallas into four-year institutions. A 
similar bill to expand the University 
of Texas of the Permian Basin was 
rejected by the governor. 

This is the second in a three-part 
series of interviews with Dr. Raymond 
M. Hawkins, president of Tyler Junior 
College and the Texas Public 
Community/Junior College 
Association, about the far-reaching 
state policy implications, potential 
educational damage and undesirable 
financial consequences posed to Texas 
higher education in general and Tyler 
Junior College and the East Texas area 
by such needless expansions. 

In part one, President Hawkins 
reviewed the history and rationale of 
upper-level institutions, discussed 
their growth and development and 
delved into some of the challenges 
they have faced. 

In part two, President Hawkins 
talks about the damage to the state's 
higher education system which could 
result if the state abandons its long- 
standing commitment to a strong and 
comprehensive junior college system, 
and he predicts what would happen 
to Tyler Junior College, specifically, if 


that commitment is withdrawn. 


Apache: In our last interview you 
stated that some of the upper-level 
institutions established by the Texas 
Legislature haven't fared too well. You 
said one reason for this was the 
failure of some supporters of these 
institutions to understand or be 
committed to what the Coordinating 
Board intended, which was institu- 
tions designed to supplement, 
enhance and extend educational 
Opportunities, not institutions 
organized to duplicate existing 
programs and services. Will you 
elaborate on that? 

Hawkins: As directed by the 
Legislature, the Coordinating Board 
in 1968 developed a “master plan’’ 
for Texas public higher education. In 
the Plan, three component groups 


were named—a junior college divi- 
sion, a senior college division and a 


division of complex universities—and 


each was given a specific role. The 
role for junior colleges was to be the 
entry point and bridge for most 
people in the system of higher 
education—comprehensive, open 
admission, low cost, two-year colleges 
within easy commuting distance of 
every citizen of the state. Subsequently 
in 1973, the Legislature saw fit to 
enact legislation that statutorily 
mandates the comprehensive mission 
of Texas public junior colleges. 


Apache: Just what did the 
Coordinating Board and Legislature 
mean by “‘comprehensive’’ junior 
colleges? 

Hawkins: It meant that junior 
colleges have the responsibility to 
offer multiple programs, not just in 
technical/vocational education, but 
also in general collegiate education 
leading to associate degrees. Junior 
colleges were to have—and do have— 
the very important responsibility of 
lower-division preparation, on the 
basis of which students may transfer 
to a four-year or upper-level 
institution and earn a baccalaureate 
degree. 


Apache: Why did the Legislature and 
Coordinating Board put such 
emphasis on Texas junior colleges 
maintaining a comprehensive 
approach rather than a strictly 
technical/vocational approach taken 
by other states? 


Hawkins: Back in the mid-1960’s, 
there was a mass infusion of federal 
dollars appropriated by the United 
States Congress to encourage 
technical/vocational training, and 
many states chose the more narrow 
approach that Texas rejected. South 
Carolina and Georgia are good 
examples of states that created 
narrowly focused technical/vocational 
two-year post-secondary institutions, 
not comprehensive junior colleges. 
Yes, those kinds of institutions may 
meet the needs for technical/ 
vocational training, but they do not 
furnish the very important part of the 
collegiate experience that has to do 
with education for citizenship, 
education for personal development, 
and education for transfer to a four- 
year upper-level institution. These 
broader-thinking and problem-solving 
skills are deemed especially important 
to business and industry now. 


Apache: Then the members of the 
Coordinating Board didn’t just 
stumble into their design for junior 
colleges in Texas? 

Hawkins: No. They said, “We're 
going to continue to support the 
comprehensive approach to two-year 
post-secondary education which 
includes a strong technical/vocational 
component for job training and prep- 
aration for work, but we’re not going 
to ignore or exclude the important 
general educational development and 
education for transfer’ If the general 
education mission were not in the 
Plan, then our technical/vocational 
students would have a real problem 
because by Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools requirements 
they must take 25 percent of their 
course load in general education. The 
Legislature and Coordinating Board 
also wisely said that the comprehen- 
sive experience should take place 
within the same institution to further 
ensure that technical education and 
general education complement each 
other. 


Apache: It is well known throughout 
the East Texas area that Tyler Junior 
College is very much a comprehensive 
junior college. Will you give a run- 
down on the number of general 
education and technical/vocational 
majors at TJC for the past five years.? 


Hawkins: 


This is because the formerly upper- 
level schools would be duplicating our 
lower-division transfer programs and 
drawing away that strong core of 
general academic students to the new 
four-year institutions. 


TJC General Education/Technical/Vocational Enrollment 


Enrollment (Thousands) 


1985 1986 


1987 1988 1989 


HM General Education (change in 5 years = 14%) 


[) Technical/Vocational (change in 5 years = -5.2%) 


Apache: That gets to the problem, 
educationally speaking, of the poten- 
tial damage of downward expansion. 
What would happen to TJC, and 
every other Texas public junior college 
which is located near an upper-level 
institution, if upper-level schools are 
allowed to expand downward? 


Hawkins: To get quickly to the 
bottom line, over time Tyler Junior 
College and every other similarly 
situated public junior college in the 
state would become primarily 
technical and remedial institutions. 


Apache: Will you be more specific 
about the potential educational 
damage to TJC? 

Hawkins: The better students we 
have recruited over the years, 
especially in recent years with our 
strong emphasis on endowed presi- 
dential and dean’s scholarships and 
annual scholarships such as the ones 
in the allied health fields, would likely 
be drawn off to attend a four-year 
institution. Then TJC would be left to 
serve students who are less capable, 
which means that many of our 


programs that are based on academic 
excellence would decline and 
eventually have to be withdrawn. 


Apache: Will you give some 
examples? 

Hawkins: No longer would we be 
able to have a strong pre-engineering 
program that would prepare students 
to transfer easily to a competitive 
engineering program. No longer 
would our premedicine and predental 
programs be so strong. Our music, 
speech and theatre programs, which 
attract primarily more talented 
academic students, would fall into 
disarray. In short, we're talking about 
a change in the fundamental charac- 
ter of this college and other public 
junior colleges in Texas. The junior 
colleges have accepted gladly the 
assignment to remediate academically 
deficient students, but a college must 
have also the academically prepared 
students to create an intellectually 
stimulating environment for learning. 
We must have these better prepared 
students to set the pace in the 
classroom. Also, students who come 
here to participate in our various 
transfer-oriented educational 
programs are generally the students 
who participate in extracurricular 
activities. 


Apache: Do you mean our band and 
Apache Belles programs could be put 
into jeopardy? 

Hawkins: Yes, definitely. Also, our 
intercollegiate athletic program, which 
is possible for us to maintain only 
because we have a large educational 
program, would probably be jeopar- 
dized. So, many of the things that 
make Tyler Junior College a unique 
institution which serves the local 
community and the region would be 
endangered because the critical mass 
of students that we need to make 
these things a reality would be drawn 
off to other institutions that are 
perceived to have more prestige. 


Apache: Many academically strong 
students choose a junior college rather 
than a four-year college or university. 
Why is that? 

Hawkins: Money, for one thing, 
because junior college tuition and fees 
are much lower. Other factors are 
location, schedule, smaller classes and 
more personal attention. I believe the 
record will show that academically 
strong students wisely choose a junior 
college also because of the quality of 
programs and faculty. But basically, 
it’s the nature of the market. Market 
drives education just as it drives 
business. Students are going to go 
where they can get the most educa- 
tion and the best value for their 
dollar. 


Apache: So, in essence, TJC is 
competing with the ‘‘big boys” in the 
higher education marketplace. Would 
you comment on that? 


Hawkins: Even though Tyler Junior 
College is a strong institution 
academically, I don’t delude myself 
that we can compete with the 
University of Texas System on the 
prestige scale. We simply don’t have 
the resources. But the State of Texas 
took care of that 20 years ago by 
assigning us a role in an area where 
we can compete. As long as the 
playing field is even, we can compete 
with those institutions that are like us 
for the critical mass of good students. 
And we don’t have to get every last 
student during those first two years, 
of course. Some will always choose to 
begin their education at an institution 
in another area. But with downward 
expansion of upper-level institutions, 
an additional local player would be 
added—one that has more resources 
and duplicates our offerings. 


Apache: The TJC District has its own 
board of trustees, and property 
owners of the district pay junior 
college taxes, both of which give local 
control over the College. How impor- 
tant do you think local control is and 
why? 


Hawkins: I think it’s very important 
because local control sets educational 
priorities, allows us to be responsive 
to local needs, and keeps account- 
ability close at hand to those paying 
the tab. If most, perhaps all, of the 
more talented academic students were 
drawn off to a four-year university, 
then those educational policies would 
be set and controlled out of Austin, 
not Tyler. 


Apache: Will you summarize the 
critical issue that has been discussed 
in this interview—the issue of 
potential educational damage which 
further downward expansion of 
upper-level institutions will have on 
Texas higher education? 


Hawkins: Twenty years ago the 
Coordinating Board put into place a 
master plan for college and university 
development in Texas which provided 
for three component groups, each 
related formally and legally, and each 
with a specific role. That plan has 
guided public higher education policy 
for nearly a quarter century. The 
Coordinating Board intended for the 
three component groups to stay 
within their assigned role and scope 
so that they would complement one 
another to serve students. But when 
institutions such as Corpus Christi 
State University and the University of 
Texas at Dallas are driven by whatever 
purpose to pursue expansion that 
duplicates other institutions’ assigned 
role and scope, then the system 
becomes dysfunctional, competitive, 
and doubly expensive to taxpayers. 
The system becomes inefficient as a 
result of the wasteful duplication of 
program, services and staff. The 
potential educational damage for TJC 
of further downward expansion of 
upper-level institutions is that over 
time, the core of quality general 
academic students would be drawn 
away to four-year universities leaving 
TJC just a technical and remedial 
institution. 


This potential educational damage is 
simply a prelude to tremendous financial 
consequences. President Hawkins addresses 


this issue in his next interview scheduled 


for publication in late spring in the 


Apache. 


Returning Older Students: 


BY RANDY MALLORY 


nce there was a stereotype. 

It pictured Tyler Junior 
College—or any community 
college, for that matter 
year transition between high school 


as the two- 


and senior college. 

It zy still true, of course, that each 
year thousands of East Texas high 
school graduates choose TJC’s well- 
respected liberal arts transfer program 
on their way to a baccalaureate 
degree. In fact, some 51 percent of all 
TJC students, full time and part time, 
still fall into the traditional 18 to 21 
age category. 

But as we enter the last decade of 
the millennitum—the promising 
1990's, already dubbed the Education 
Decade—the times, they still are 
achangin. More than ever, TJC is 
attracting a wide variety of returning 
older students, people over 24 who 
are serious about improving their 
lives and livelihoods through 
education and training. 

For one reason, college students, 
like the rest of our “baby boom” 
dominated society, are getting older. 
As they enter “‘middle age;’ many 
boomers naturally wonder about their 
future; increasingly, that means career 
changes. 

Besides that, a new technology- 
driven global workplace is rapidly 
unfolding. Each new development 
makes people 25 and older anxious 
about how they’ll keep up job-wise in 
the exciting but intimidating times 
ahead. 


Turning The Page 


Back to school—the thought 
scares them to death. But 
they’re determined, they've 
got reasons of their own... 
and no time to waste. In- 
creasingly, returning older 
students are getting serious 
about opening a new chapter 
of thetr lives through edu- 
cation and training at TJC. 


Professional students? 

And, finally, there seems to be a 
fundamental change in the way we 
view higher education. Once we joked 
about the “professional student,’ 
taking course after course, financed 
by Mom and Dad, and never really 
““finishing’’ school. 

Now, people are learning that 
education is never finished. It can be 
a satisfying and profitable /ifelong 
process, one that helps a person adapt 
to whatever economic or social 
circumstances lie ahead. 

The implications for higher educa- 
tion in America are tremendous. 

“We're going to have to change our 
assumptions about who it is we're 
educating and what their educational 
needs are;’ explains TJC President 
Raymond M. Hawkins, emphasizing 
that older students have special needs 
unlike those of students fresh out of 
high school. 

Adds Dr. Larry Cline, dean of 
TJC’s division of business and 
industrial technology: “Returning 
older students are very goal-oriented, 
intent on upgrading current skills or 
acquiring new ones to make them- 
selves more marketable. ‘Completion’ 


for them is learning a skill, not 
getting a certificate or degree.’ 


And the number is... 25! 
One important number tells the 
tale. The number is 25. That’s the 
average age of today’s student. . . 
and has been since the early 1980's! 
Approximately one-third of the 
College’s students already come from 
the 25 to 50 age category, compared 
with an even higher 46 percent for all 
community college students in Texas, 

That TJC average age, lower by two 
years than the statewide average of 27 
promises to creep steadily upwards in 
East Texas during the ’90’s. 

But, who are these people behind 
the statistics? Why are they returning 
to college? And how has TJC 
responded? 

Ironically, TJC’s response to recent 
demographic changes comes because 
the College’s statement of purpose has 
not changed. As always, it is to “pro- 
vide quality education at minimal 
cost to students varying in interests, 
aptitudes, talents, needs and goals.’ 

In practical terms, as students’ 
needs change, Tyler Junior College is 
committed to change, too. 

Returning older students are 
reaping the benefits of that commit- 
ment to change. 


) 


A degree in microcomputers from TJC and 
a job in computerized accounting, arranged 
through ‘LJC, were important steps for 
Telfair Fullerton on the way to a career 
teaching computer science. 


Telfair Fullerton: The right 


place, the right time 

Fifteen years ago, Telfair Fullerton 
moved to Tyler to go to TJC and 
earned an associate degree in 
computer science. But her interest in 
computers drifted away, as did her 
ambition for a career. 


She married, had three children 
and, later, got a divorce. ‘“‘Something 
had to change,’ she recalls. ‘I had 
been working low-paid jobs at grocery 
and convenience stores. I knew as a 
single parent I needed more income 
to raise three kids.’ 

Almost three years ago, out of 
curiosity, she went to a free career 
seminar offered by TJC—a fateful 
move. From the information she got 


from the seminar, and later, from 
Support Services Coordinator Vickie 
Geisel, she revived her career dreams. 

Through Support Services, 
Fullerton got child care arranged and 
then a series of part-time jobs, on and 
off campus, to help make ends meet. 
While tutoring in TJC’s computer 
science lab, she hit upon a career 
plan. “I found I really enjoyed 
teaching computer science,’ she 
explains. 

Now that she has earned an 
associate in applied science degree in 
microcomputers from TJC, Fullerton 
is pursuing a bachelor’s degree in 
computers and education at the 
University of Texas at Tyler, while she 
works full time in computerized 
accounting, a job also arranged 
through TJC. 

“Going back this time, I knew this 
was either going to change my life or 
I wasn't going to make it. I had a 
more mature attitude and knew how 
important it would be, so I really 
enjoyed it,’ she says. “The turning 
point was having hit bottom (emo- 
tionally), plus a lot of prayer and just 
being in touch with the right people 
at the right time.’ 


— al 


Rosalee Hardman: 


Persevere to the end 

No one knows the ups and downs 
of timing more than 35-year-old 
Rosalee Hardman. In her third full- 
time semester as an electronics major 
at TJC she felt her timing was 
all wrong. 

Hardman experienced major 
changes during the ’80’s: marriage, 
staying home raising four kids, taking 
occasional secretarial jobs, and, finally 
divorce. She decided, “Mr. Right 
wasn't going to come along.’ So, like 
Telfair Fullerton, she had to find a 
better paying future .. . fast! 

Having earlier tried a local training 
school with little success, she turned 
to a promising high-tech field at TJC, 
even though she was “‘starting at zero 
in math.’ After her first electronics 
course, and with encouragement from 
her instructor, she decided to pursue 
a degree full time. 

Being, as she puts it jokingly, a 
“double minority’ (a Native 
American woman), she found help 
was waiting. Child care support 
arranged through TJC was crucial. 
She also qualified for Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Pell Grant 
scholarships. She even found housing 
assistance through a federal program. 

After graduation at TJC, she hopes 
to earn a bachelor’s degree in engi- 
neering technology at Texas A&M. 

“T have no regrets whatsoever. I 
know I’ve done the right thing. I have 
one kid going into college before long 
and at $15,000 a year income, you 
can’t do that. Now I want to send her 


myself,’ Hardman says proudly. 
Her advice to other returning older 
students? ““There’s always a way if 
there’s the will to do it. But it can’t 
happen overnight. Plan ahead and 
persevere to the very end.” 


Having child care arranged through 
TJC has been crucial in Rosalee 
Hardman’s search for meaningful 
higher education and a career she can 
count on: electronics engineering. 


Cindy Hall: 


Putting on the pressure 

Electronics was also the field 
chosen by Cindy Hall, now 32, when 
she returned to TJC in the early '80’s, 
some five years out of high school. 
But she was fortunate enough to be 
going after a degree with the full 
support, emotional and financial, of a 
husband. 

“When you go back to school 
again, you're usually really serious 
about learning, compared to the 
average student right out of high 
school,’ Hall points out. “But it was 
important for me to have total 
support from my spouse, because 
going back takes away a lot of time 
from family life?’ 

Another natural family concern is 
the loss of one income that going 
back to school full time replaces, she 
says. Through contacts at TJC and 
elsewhere, Hall was able to earn an 
associate in applied science degree, 
magna cum laude, entirely on scholar- 
ships. ‘‘People sometimes are afraid 
to use them (scholarships), and so 
they don’t go back and get their 
education, which is too bad.’ 

At TJC, Hall’s academic success in 
a traditionally male-dominated field 
translated into a job right away. 
Through a TJC instructor, she went to 
work at the prestigious E-Systems in 
Greenville, repairing military 
electronic aviation equipment. Now 
she operates her own electronics 
repair business in Athens, Texas. 


For TJC nursing graduate Charles Hollowell, work as an LVN at a local hospital has been 
a career dream come true—a welcome change from the jobs without a future he once knew. 


Charles Hollowell: 


Never too old to learn 
Forty-year-old Charles Hollowell 
relied heavily on family support in his 

search for a skill with a future. 

“You can imagine what it was like 
for the kids to come home and find 
out they had to be quiet because 
Daddy had to study;’ Hollowell 
laughs. His wife helped support the 
family, in addition to the G.I. benefits 
he received, during his full-time 
medical training in TJC’s Licensed 
Vocational Nursing Program. 

A high school dropout who earned 
his GED in 1975, Hollowell found 
going to college, even at his age, 
challenging and exciting. Besides that, 
he felt he had to make a drastic career 
change. 


A one-time mechanic and grocery 
sacker before returning to TJC, 
Hollowell earned his LVN certificate 
last August and just completed TJC’s 
Emergency Medical Technician 
Program while working full time at a 
local hospital. He plans to stay in 
school until he reaches his ultimate 
goal: registered flight nurse and 
paramedic. 

But isn’t it frustrating to think of 
working full time and going to school 
when you’re 40? “The way I look at 
it,’ Hollowell says, “if you ever quit 
learning, you're going backwards. If 
you don’t like your profession, you 
need to pick one you do like, because 
you'll live a happier and longer life if 
you do. Noboby is too old to learn.’ 


Willie Akin: 
Weakness into strength 

In 1988, Willie Akin, now 27, 
suffered a work-related back injury 
that, although not life-threatening, left 
him unable to continue his current 
job, “I felt emasculated that I couldn't 
support my family,’ he recalls. “It was 
a time of introspection to find myself, 
my strengths and weaknesses, to find 
out what I really wanted to do.’ 

Self-evaluation for Akin had begun, 
however, even before the accident 
occurred. Eager for a brighter future, 
he had already taken two courses at 
TJC—more motivated than eight 
years earlier when he first enrolled at 
TJC. At that time he was right out of 
high school and interested mainly in 
“wasting time and socializing.’ 

After the accident, his motivation 
level skyrocketed. Ironically, what 
seemed a life-altering tragedy was the 
starting point for Akin’s career 
change. 

Now he was able financially to 
return to school full time with help 
from workman’s compensation, books 
and tuition from the Texas 
Rehabilitation Commission (arranged 
through TJC’s Support Services), and 
a part-time tutoring job at TJC’s 
computer lab. Set to graduate with an 
associate degree in computer science 
this spring, Akin has made straight 
As. 

“It has been rewarding and 
challenging, but I had to overcome 
the fear of being a failure again. It all 
boils down to personal satisfaction— 
if I’m not happy with my life, I’m 
doing it all wrong,’ he stresses. 

“The idea of retraining for 
different fields throughout your career 
is an exciting concept. No doubt, 
education is a lifelong experience, 
meaning I'll probably be constantly 
going back for further training.’ 


1989 TJC Enrollment Figures’ 


(full-time students only) 


Age 
18-21 
22-24 
25-29 
30-34 
21013)9) 
40-49 


50-over 


Men 
901 
168 
202 
163 
WT 
130 

50 


Women 


oS) 
PUN 
254 
205 
iLay) 
163 
63 


Total 

2,034 
oie) 
456 
368 
286 
293 
LES 


(% of all 
students) 


(51%) 
(10%) 
(12%) 
( 9%) 
( 7%) 
( 7%) 
( 3%) 


*Out of 3,961 full-time students, 1,403 or 35.4% are Returning Older Students, age 25-49, 


The sky’s the limit 


To meet the ever-changing needs of 
returning older students like Willie 
Akin, Tyler Junior College is 
expanding its job skills training 
programs in exciting new ways. 

The unique Regional Training and 
Development Complex (RTDC)— 
already home to some of the courses 
of TJC’s Continuing Education 
Programs and the Small Business 
Development Center (and, soon, the 
Tyler Area Business Incubator)—has 
immediate plans to make learning 
and upgrading job skills even easier 

. and faster. 

The new multi-phase retraining 
approach at RIDC will add unheard 
of levels of flexibility into the East 
Texas workplace. 

Beginning in March, RTDC will 
introduce “open-entry”’ training 
schedules, at first only in the Office 
Technology Program, but later in the 
Welding, Refrigeration/Air Condi- 
tioning, and some Computer Science 
programs. 

Dr. Cline explains open-entry 
scheduling. ““We project that each 
Monday during the semester, a new 
group will be able to enter the Office 


Technology Program. This gives 
students quicker entry into the job 
market by not having to wait until the 
start of a new semester.’ 

A second phase at RTDC will be 
“block scheduling’ in which students 
attend three concentrated five-week 
sessions to complete an entry-level 
skills program in a variety of fields. 
“We will be compressing the time it 
takes to learn a new job skill in order 
to more quickly get students into the 
workforce in an entry-level position,’ 
Dr. Cline says. 

Still another phase of RTDC 
training will allow students to 
upgrade their job positions for as 
long as they wish. 

“The goal is that after students get 
a job utilizing their new skills, they 
will then be able, through flexible 
scheduling and open labs at RTDC, 
to work full time and still upgrade 
their job skills and, consequently, 
their pay scale,’ he says. 

For returning older students, as 
well as students of any age, who are 
ready to turn the page on a new 
career goal, that means that now the 
sky’s the limit! 
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Rogers Student Center 
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Nineteen meals a week are served to approximately 9,500 students. 


Take A Look 
At Our New 


Living Room! 


Rogers Student Center is more 
than just another beautiful 
building, it’s the axis around 
which student life revolves 

on campus. 

BY BILLIE PYE 


ays of sunlight streaming 

through the two-level skylight 

dapple the walls, bouncing off 
some, going through others. On a 
cloudy day the light stands still, but 
it’s there just the same. That’s the first 
thing you notice about the new 
Rogers Student Center. 

The second thing you notice is 
space. You get no closed-in feeling in 
this building which contains 79,475 
square feet. 

Then there’s sound—muted for 
sure. Only minimal noise comes from 
the clatter of dishes and voices of the 
students dining in two equal areas on 
the first level because the floors are 
carpeted, the dining chairs uphol- 
stered. Also, most of the ceilings in 
the Center are acoustically treated 
absorbing din intensity. 

This is not just another beautiful 
building—it’s the axis around which 
student life revolves on campus, said 
Tyler Junior College President 
Raymond M. Hawkins at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies last October, 

“A vital student life is essential to 
any college’s success and future 
because a college is so much more 
than just classrooms,’ he said. 
“Certainly, academics are at the very 
core but there is also that wonderful 
part of the college experience that 
happens outside the regular 
coursework. 


Bob and Lou Rogers were 
honored with a reception at the 
Center immediately following the 
formal dedication which was 
attended by more than 350 


people. 
“Tt’s sharing lunch or dinner with The Center was made possible 

friends and peers, it’s the friendly when, in 1985, Robert M. and Louise 

competition between campus organi- H. Rogers of Tyler presented TJC with 

zations, and it’s the opportunity to a $900,000 gift earmarked as the 

have a quiet place to sit and private funding portion of the $6.25 

contemplate. That’s what the Rogers million facility. 

Student Center is all about: a place Mr. Rogers, a native of Missouri, is Students enjoy browsing in the 

where opportunity exists for students chairman, president and chief spacious two-level bookstore that 

to enrich their lives;’ Hawkins said. executive officer of TCA Cable TV. stocks everything from books and 
The company is the nation’s 30th school supplies to clothing, jew- 
largest cable television multiple- elry, beauty aids, stuffed animals, 
system operator, and the ninth largest magazines and greeting cards. 


publicly traded pure-cable operation 


in the cable television industry. 
The two student recreation rooms in the 


Center feature Ping Pong, TV and pool. 
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He began his prosperous business 
career at age 19, immediately 
following distinguished service in the 
U.S. Navy during World War II. It all 
started with the purchase of a 
“dinky”’ little drive-in theatre in a 
small East Texas town. In 1950 he 
moved to Tyler and bought the Rose 
Garden Drive-In Theatre. It wasn’t 
long before Mr. Rogers noticed tele- 
vision was beginning to encroach on 
the threatre business; so, with his 
knack for predicting successful trends, 
he decided, “If you can’t beat them 
(TV), then join them.’ 

Today, his company operates 48 
television systems, manages two 
additional systems and serves over 
300,000 subscribers across Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Idaho. 

He is vice chairman of the TJC 
Foundation Board. 


Mrs. Rogers, the former Louise 
Herrington of Arp, Texas, is a 
homemaker and community leader. 
She was recently honored for her 
more than two decades of hospital 
volunteer service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rogers have six 
children, Randy, Rick, Rusty, Becky, 
Cindy and Sherry, and four grand- 
children. They are active members 
and supporters of Green Acres 
Baptist Church. 

Other gifts to TJC include The 
Louise H. Rogers Presidential 
Scholarship, The Robert M. Rogers 
Presidential Scholarship, The William 
L. and Minnie Lou Herrington 
Presidential Scholarship and the 
Rogers Endowment for Excellence, a 
permanent source of revenue for 
funding seminars, musicals and 
theatre productions for TJC students 


Lou Rogers leads friends up the 
spiral stairway to the second 


level to view student art 
exhibited in the two lounges 


during an open house that 
followed the dedication ceremony. 


and the community at large. 

In addition to their generosity to 
Tyler Junior College, they have made 
significant gifts to other colleges and 
universities. 

Housed in the Center are testing 
and counseling, health services, 
student government, food services 
and administrative offices. Other 
features include a two-level bookstore 
for retail merchandising and storage, 
a snack bar with a seating capacity of 
61, a faculty/staff lounge, two student 
lounges, student recreation rooms 
located on two levels and a multi- 
purpose room with motorized 
acoustical partitions that divide into 
four equal spaces. The multipurpose 
room is used for school dances, 
luncheons and dinners, teleconfer- 
ences, faculty and staff training and 
public seminars, to name a few. 


An outdoor concert by the TJC Apache Band preceded the October 22 
dedication ceremony held in the multipurpose room of the Center. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Mary Martha Fair 
Presidential Scholarship 
Established 

A second Mary Martha Fair 
Presidential Scholarship was recently 
established by Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Fair of Tyler. The scholarship, like the 
one established in 1984, honors the 
memory of their daughter. 


Mary Martha Fair 


Mary Martha, also known as 
‘Mimi,’ was a graduate of Robert E. 
Lee High School and Southern 
Methodist University. She served as 
Queen of the Texas Rose Festival in 
WTA. 

A presidential scholarship 
represents a minimum $25,000 
endowed gift to TJC, and provides a 
$2,000 annual stipend for two years 
to an academically talented grad- 
uating high school senior without 
regard to financial need. 

The new scholarship was estab- 
lished to assure a freshman recipient 
each year, said the Fairs. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Fair’s interest in 
and support of the presidential 
scholarship program at Tyler Junior 
College is deeply appreciated,’ said 
TJC President Raymond M. Hawkins. 
“T know of no finer way to honor the 
memory of a loved one than the estab- 
lishment of an endowed scholarship.’ 

Mr. Fair, president of Fair Oil 
Company, is a TJC Board of Trustees 


member. Mrs. Fair is a homemaker 
and civic leader. 

Presidential scholarships at TJC 
now number 38 for a total $950,000 
endowment. 


New Chair For Teaching 
Excellence Founded 


Announcement of the Thomas H. 
Shelby, Jr. Chair for Teaching 
Excellence at Tyler Junior College was 
made last month by Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins, president. 

The $25,000 gift to endow the 
chair was given by Thomas H. Shelby, 
Jr. of Tyler. A long-time benefactor of 
the College, Shelby also founded the 
Atlantis Shelby Endowed Scholarships 
and the Dorothy and Thomas H. 
Shelby, Jr. Presidential Scholarship. 
His contributions have been en- 
hanced through the Exxon Education 
Foundation. 

“We are indeed grateful to Mr. 
Shelby for his continuing support of 
the College?’ said President Hawkins. 
“Good teachers are the very heart of 
Tyler Junior College, and recognition 
of their excellence in the classroom 
undergirds TJC’s vital mission.’ 

The chair will provide a $2,000 
annual award for two years to a TJC 
instructor who is recognized as a 
“master teacher’ The first recipient 
of the Shelby Chair will be named in 
January, 1991. 


Thomas H. Shelby, Jr. 


Shelby, a retired geologist for 
Exxon, said education has always 
been part of his life, and that he 
wants to continue the legacy left by 
his father, Thomas H. Shelby, Sr. 

The late Shelby, Sr. served as State 
Superintendent of Public Education 
in Austin and later as Superintendent 
of Tyler Schools. 


TJC Foundation Sets 
Three-Year $5 Million Goal, 
Announces New Members 


A goal of $5 million over the 
next three years was set at the Tyler 
Junior College Foundation biannual 
meeting last fall. 

Isadore Roosth, Foundation chair- 
man, said the goal will be reached 
through private contributions to 
support the capital gifts program, 
scholarships, faculty development, a 
high school incentive award and other 
institutional programs. 

Roosth also introduced new 
Foundation Board members James W. 
Arnold, Harold Beaird, Bruce G. 
Brookshire, Herman A. Engel, Vernon 
E, Faulconer, Wiley L. Garland, IU, 
Robert B. Irwin, Earl C. Kinzie, 
Curtis Mewbourne and AW. Riter, Jr. 

Other members of the Board are 
Vice Chairman Robert M. Rogers, 
Secretary Jack White, Lottie Caldwell, 
Milfred L. Lewis, William Pirtle, 
Royce E. Wisenbaker and Bonna Bess 
Vaughn. 

Ex officio members include A.D. 
Clark, TJC Board of Trustees 
president; Raymond M. Hawkins, 
TJC president, C.C. Baker, Jr., vice 
president of development and college 
relations and executive director of the 
Foundation and Ken Dance, vice 
president of financial and 
administrative services. 

The Foundation is a non-profit 
corporation that provides an agency 
authorized to receive and administer 
donations that will increase, improve 
and extend the renown, services, 
facilities and welfare of Tyler 
Junior College. 
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Benefactor Phil 
Hurwitz is escorted 
to his table by one 
of the Madrigal 
Dinner singers. 


TJC Trustee Jim 
M. Vaughn and | 
wife Bonna Bess at ; = 
predinner reception 
for major donors. 
Patrons AW. Riter, 
Jr. and Jeanne 
Hurwitz, right, 
visit with Billie 
Pye, TJC staff. 


Maurine Muntz, 
followed by TJC 
Foundation 
Chairman Isadore 
Roosth, enter the 
castle hall. 
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Cynthia and Whit 
Riter host a 
predinner reception 
for major donors. 


es, eS Marilyn Hardy, 
‘i } 2 ASS 9 5 dinner chairman, 
reports $12,600 
raised from the 
event. 


| supporting the 
performing | 
. arts at 


Official hosts were, from left, C.C. Baker, Jr, vice 
president of development, Brenda Baker, Carole 
Hawkins and TJC President Raymond M. Hawkins. 


Court jester thanks Dorothy Fay White after recognizing her and 
husband Jack for their continuing support of the performing arts 
at Tyler Junior College. 


een ee 


Development Council 
Adopts Projects, 
Names New Members 


Sponsorship of four special event 
projects of Tyler Junior College for 
1990 was adopted by the TJC Devel- 
opment Council at their semiannual 
meeting last fall. Five new Council 
members were also appointed. 

Projects adopted include: National 
Junior College Athletic Association 
(NJCAA) Women’s Basketball 
Tournament hosted by TJC in March; 
NJCAA Men’s Tennis Tournament 
hosted by TJC in April; Foundation 
Golf Tournament in September; and 
Madrigal Dinner in December. 

“The primary purpose of the 
Development Council is to provide 
broad-based community support to 
TJC,’ said C.C. Baker, Jr., vice 
president of development and college 
relations and executive director of the 
TJC Foundation. “The major special 
events of TJC are chosen for sponsor- 
ship by the Council because of the 
natural linkage of these events 
between the College and the 
community. 

“The leadership and work pro- 
vided by Council members is essential 
for greater community support, for 
fund raising and friend raising.’ 

New members appointed were 
Marilyn Hardy, Phil Hurwitz, Tom 
Richards, Randall Roberts and ex 
officio member, Clint Roxburgh, who 
serves as president of the TJC Alumni 
Association. 

Other Council members are Henry 
M. Bell, III, Allen M. Burt, Stuart 
Chesley, Charles Childers, Martha 
“Rusty” Fletcher, George T. Hall, B.G. 
Hartley, Dick Hightower, Asa C. 
Lockhart, Lee Loftis and Virginia M. 
Pearson. 

Also, Robert S. Pirtle, Joseph L. 
Prud’ homme, Thomas G. Robinson, 
AW. Riter, II, John G. Tindel, 
Dorothy Fay White, Dan C. Woldert, 
Jr. and Sam L. Wolf. 
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The Development Council serves as 
an arm of the TJC Foundation to 
assist in the identification and 
implementation of Foundation-related 
programs and projects. Council 
members are persons broadly repre- 
sentative of the community and 
College alumni who have expressed 
an interest in and desire to support 
Foundation objectives. 


Foundation Golf 


Tournament Raises $12,000 


In a four-way sudden-death playoff 
at the TJC Foundation Annual Golf 
Tournament last September, the team 
of David Bibby, Don Graham, Joe 
Cabender, Dwight Graham, Robin 
Farrell and Robin Doyle Farrell 
emerged victorious. 

The team scored a 15-under-par 56 
before winning the playoff in the 
tournament’s scramble format. The 
event, sponsored by the TJC Devel- 
opment Council, raised a net $12,000 
to be used to supplement existing 
educational programs at the College. 

The Tournament Steering 
Committee included George T. Hall, 
chairman; Henry M. Bell, IU, 
sponsors; Virginia Pearson, finance; 
Charles Bronaugh, team sign-up; 
Lonny Uzzell, team sign-up; Lee 
Loftis, tournament format and course 
prizes; Joseph Prud’homme, golf 
carts; Chris Woldert, Jr., registration; 
Floyd Wagstaff, guest players; and J.D. 
Menasco, tournament format and 
course. 

Also included were Dick 
Hightower, awards; Billy Jack 
Doggett, entertainment; Ken Dance, 
College liaison; Raymond Van Cleef, 
College liaison; C.C. Baker, Jr, College 
coordinator; Billie Pye, special 
arrangements coordinator; Betty 
Nelson, publicity; Dottie Roark, 
marketing; Ken Mayes, Willow Brook 
Country Club manager; Jim Wise, 
Willow Brook golf pro; and Scott 
Warner, Willow Brook assistant 
golf pro. 


Tournament sponsors were Cellular 
One of Tyler, Massey & Brown 
Sporting Goods, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone, NCNB Texas, Southside 
State Bank, Penco Oil Company, 
Hibbs-Hallmark Insurance, Medical 
Center Hospital, Mother Frances 
Hospital and Isadore Roosth. 

Others included Royce E. 
Wisenbaker, Coco-Cola Bottling 
Company, Tyler Beverages, Inc., 
Anderson Artefx, Graphic 
Communications, James W. Arnold, 
the law firm of Ramey, Flock, Jeffus, 
Crawford, Harper & Collins, the law 
firm of Wilson, Miller, Spivey, Sheehy 
& Knowles and Threlkeld-Covington 
Insurance. 

Prizes for the tournament were 
donated by Barrett Motor Company, 
Cellular One of Tyler, Jerry’s Cleaners 
and Laundry, Travel Banque, Denson 
Construction Company and Detail 
Masters. 

TJC Apache Belles served as host- 
esses for the event, and the TJC 
Apache Jazz Band provided pre- 
tournament entertainment. 


ON CAMPUS 


Jack White, Jamie Carter and Dorothy Fay White. 


Chair For Teaching Excellence 
Goes ‘To Computer Science Instructor 


Jamie Carter, Tyler Junior College 
computer science instructor, was 
named first recipient of the TJC 
Chair for Teaching Excellence during 
a recent general faculty/staff meeting 
held in the Rogers Student Center. 

Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, presi- 
dent, made the announcement to the 
more than 450 faculty/staff who 
gathered to begin the spring semester. 

The Chair for Teaching Excellence 
provides a $2,000 annual award for 
two years to a TJC instructor who is 
recognized as a master teacher, 
Hawkins said. As the first recipient, 
Carter will receive a $1,500 cash 
stipend and $500 for professional 
development for each year she retains 
the chair. 

The Chair was established in 1989 
by a $25,000 endowed gift from 
Dorothy Fay and Jack White of Tyler 
who wanted to “encourage and 
recognize teaching excellence in the 
classroom as a way to undergird the 
vital mission of Tyler Junior College,’ 
Hawkins said. 

Carter has been an instructor at 
TJC since 1980. 

Her instructional duties include 
teaching classes in all areas of the 
computer spectrum, ranging from 
programming languages to 
applications. She is also involved in 
curriculum development, student 
advisement, university liaison 
activities, hardware installation and 


expansion and software development 
and selection. 

Prior to joining TJC’s faculty, she 
was an evaluator and teacher for the 
Dallas Independent School District; a 
reporter for the Belo Corporation in 
Dallas, where she received the Texas 
State Teachers Association Texas 
“School Bell Award”’ for distinguished 
service to education; a contract report 
for the Associated Press and a staff 
writer for the Tyler Courier-Times and 
Morning Telegraph. 

She is a graduate of John Tyler 
High School, University of Texas at 
Arlington and Western Michigan 
University where she received her 
master’s degree with highest honors. 

Carter is currently doing doctoral 
work at the University of Texas at 
Austin. 

While at TJC, she was 1988 
Outstanding Instructor in the 
Business and Industrial Technology 
Division, 1986 Kellogg Scholar, and 
has been named to Who's Who Among 
Scholars in American Colleges and 
Universities. 

About teaching, Ms. Carter says, 
“If a teacher can encourage a joy of 
learning, a confidence in self and the 
art of thinking, then students become 
capable of accomplishments past the 
normal limits. In a learning situation, 
I attempt to develop an environment 
of enthusiasm and energy... 
Teaching involves responsibility, not 
power.’ 


Instructional Television 
Enrollment Doubled 


Enrollment in TJC’s Instructional 
Television Program has doubled in 
one year and has increased by more 
than 1,400 students since 1985, Dr. 
Mickey Slimp, dean of learning 
resources, told TJC Trustees at their 
November meeting. 

In 1985 during the first year of 
ITV, Slimp said, about 100 students 
signed up for two classes: history and 
government. In the fall of 1989, 1,500 
students are enrolled in ITV classes 
which included government, history, 
English, psychology, sociology, 
business and computer science. 

The increase in ITV enrollment can 
also be linked to easy access, 
including the easy checkout of tapes 
from the library. ITV programming is 
no longer limited to cable TV 
subscribers, Slimp said. 

He told Trustees that about 91 per- 
cent of ITV students are part time and 
the majority of students are female. 

“What the numbers show us is 
that these may be students who would 
not have otherwise attended college.’ 

Slimp also briefed Trustees on 
other TJC video services, including 
videoconferences and faculty/staff 
development. 

TJC is a member of the 
Community College Satellite 
Network, a national video program- 
ming arm of the American 
Association of Community/Junior 
Colleges, and Starlink, a satellite 
network focused on Texas issues. 


Radiology Grads Get Perfect 
Pass Rate On National Exam 


The 16 graduates of Tyler Junior 
College’s Radiologic Technology 
Program who took the recent 
American Registry of Radiologic 
Technologists (ARRT) exam had a 100 
percent pass rate. 

The two-year X-ray program at TJC 
trains students to become skilled 
technicians in diagnostic medical 
radiology, said Irene Camp, program 
director. The ARRT certifies 
graduates as registered radiologic 
technicians. 
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AACJC President Briefs TJC 
Faculty And Staff On Higher 
Education In The 1990's 


More than ever before our society 
is going to need better educated 
people because the link between 
education and economy is solid and 
here to stay, Dr. Dale Parnell, 
president and CEO of the American 
Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, told TJC faculty and staff at 
the College’s annual spring semester 
convocation last month. 

“Tm predicting we will have a 
policy on human resource develop- 
ment in the 1990’s,’ he said, 
“because our nation can no longer 
afford the waste of human resources.’ 

Other points Parnell, of 
Washington, DC, made were: 
© 80 percent of the population in the 

United States does not hold a 

baccalaureate degree presenting a 

challenge to junior colleges to 

address the ‘neglected majority.’ 

© In the future a job will be available 
for everyone who wants to work if 
they get the training that the job 
requires. 

® Open-door institutions, like 
community/junior colleges should 
emphasize exit requirements. 


° A real need exists for global 
community and foreign language 
education. 

® Most colleges do a poor job of 
informing the public about the 
relatively low cost of an education 
especially at public community/ 
junior colleges. 

® Students of this decade will be 
older and will include a large, at 
risk population. 
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Parnell, as president and CEO of 
the AACJC, represents an association 
of America’s 1,224 community, 
technical, and junior colleges, which 
serve more than 11 million students 
each year. 


TJC President Named To 
Chairman’s Corps Of SACS 


Tyler Junior College President 
Raymond M. Hawkins was recently 
named a charter member of the 
Chairman’s Corps of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools’ 
Commission on Colleges. 

Dr. Hawkins was also re-elected for 
a second term to the SACS 
Commission on Colleges during its 
annual meeting in December in 
Atlanta, GA. 

“T look forward to working with 
the other members of this first group 
of the Chairmen’s Corps to provide 
enhanced leadership to our accredi- 
tation activities,’ Hawkins said. 

About 75 individuals who serve as 
visiting committee chairmen were 
selected from across the South. 
Members of the group will attend a 
leadership training workshop, 
participate in an annual meeting and 
agree to chair one accreditation 
committee per year. 

The SACS Commission on Colleges 
is recognized as the accrediting body 
in the 11 U.S. southern states, 
including Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia and in 
Latin America for those postsec- 
ondary degree-granting institutions 
that award degrees at any or all of the 
following levels: associate, bachelor, 
master and doctor. 

The Commission's principal con- 
cerns in accreditation are the 
improvement of educational quality 
throughout the region and the assur- 
ance to the public that regional insti- 
tutions meet established standards. 


FACULTY/STAFF 
BRIEFS 


Gene Gandy, instructor/director of 
emergency medical technology, 
presented an eight-hour preconference 
on “Current Legal Concerns in 
Emergency Medical Service’ at the 
Texas EMS Conference in Austin last ‘ 
fall. He also presented a one-hour 
seminar at the conference entitled 
“Run Documentation: Legal Issues.’ 

Bunny Heckmann, secretary, 
admissions office, won a blue ribbon 
and ‘‘three corners’ for photographs 
submitted for judging at the East 
Texas Fair. 

Johnny Abbey, office occupations 
instructor, received her Ed.D. degree 
from East Texas State University last 
spring. Also, she was selected by 
Delta Kappa Gamma as one of 30 
women educators from around the 
world to attend a special Leadership 
Management Seminar last summer at 
the University of Texas at Austin. 

Sharon Cathcart, computer 
science instructor, was selected for 
Leadership Tyler Class IV. 

M’Liss Hindman, speech/theatre 
instructor, serves as a member of the 
nominating committee for the Texas 
Speech Communication Association. 

Mary Jane McNamara, library 
assistant, reference services, presented 
a sketch of the home front during 
World War II in an interview with 
radio show host Mike Edwards of 
KTBB in Tyler. 

Dorothy Creekmore, computer 
science instructor, has been elected 
president of the Texas Business 
Education Association District VIL. 

Betsy Ott and Cathryn Cates, 
biology instructors, attended the 
national Association of Biology 
Teachers 1989 National Convention 
in San Diego last October. 

Bill Walker, director of Hudnall 
Planetarium, presented a program on 
Voyager last fall to the Lindale Rotary 
Club, Tyler Lions Club, Van Kiwanis 
Club and the Greggton Noonday 
Lions Club in Longview. 

Jerry Leard, dean of instructional 
administration, received an award 
from the UIL for his work as a 
regional director. 

Robert Glover, instructor/director 
of history and geography, last fall 
presented a program on local history 


to the Van Kiwanis Club, served on 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools visitation team to TK. 
Gorman High School in Tyler, 
coached Tyler’s Robert E. Lee High 
School academic decathalon team and 
served as guest speaker at the Civil 
War Round Table of East Texas. 

Jacque Shackelford, speech/ 
theatre instructor, performed at the 
East Texas State University Gala Ball 
celebrating the college’s centennial, 
and was honored at a reception in 
connection with the celebration. She 
is also serving as chair of the 
Committee on Speech and Drama in 
the Two-Year College for the Texas 
Speech Communications Association. 

Beverly Bugay, instructor/director 
of fashion merchandising and 
retailing and management, was 
recently recognized by the American 
Postal Council and the EEO/ 
Affirmative Action Committee of the 
U.S. Postal Service for her cooper- 
ation during a postal service Career 
Fair at TJC. 

Gary Jordan, director of the 
Apache Band, has been elected to a 
two-year term as president of the 
Texas Junior College Band Directors 
Association, 

Linda Cross, history instructor, 
was recently elected president of the 
East Texas Historical Association. 

Booker Harlan, counselor/ 
director, career development and 
placement, recently attended a 
recruitment conference for college 
placement officials to discuss the 
many new initiatives in federal 
government recruiting and hiring of 
college students. 

Linda Fleet, director of personnel 
services, has been named TJC’s repre- 
sentative to the Higher Education 
Insurance Program Advisory 
Committee. 

Susie Johnston, Marygwen 
Arnold and Judy Barnes, reading 
instructors, Vickie Geisel, counselor/ 
director of support services, Charles 
Johnson, English instructor/director 
of success oriented studies (SOS) and 
Steve Green, math instructor/ 
assistant director of SOS, recently 
attended the 8th Annual Conference 
on Academic Support Programs spon- 
sored by the Texas Association of 
Development Education and College 
Reading and Learning Association. 


The conference, held in Dallas, was 
presented by the Texas Academic 
Skills Council. 

As participants at the conference, 
Geisel and Barnes presented “‘A 
Transitional Program for the Learning 
Disabled,’ Johnson and Green 
presented “Placement Testing and 
Advisement: The Transition into 
TASP,”’ and Barnes presented 
“Diversity in Development 
Education.’ 

Also last fall, Geisel spoke to the 
Chronic Pain Unit at Medical Center 
Hospital in Tyler on the “Adult That 
Needs Retraining,’ and with Frankie 
Muffoletto, director of counseling, 
planned “Jazz it Up’... For Your 
Students’ Sake Conference on 
Commuter and Returning Adult 
Students held at The University of 
North Texas. TJC students partic- 
ipated in a panel on “A Student’s 
Perspective of Orientation.’ 

Richard Minter, dean of program 
development, last fall presented 
“Families of Occupations” based on 
a survey recently conducted by TJC, 
and gave plans for the College’s 
Regional Training and Development 
Complex. Also, he spoke to approxt- 
mately 750 people in Mineola at a 
public hearing conducted by 
RECONTEK, a metals recycling 
company. 

Manouchehr R. Khosrowshahi, 
government instructor, received a 
$400 stipend from the Mellon 
Foundation to attend a workshop on 
Congress and the Presidency at Rice 
University in December. 

John Smith, director of residential 
life, has been named state director for 
the Southwest Association of Colleges 
and Universities Housing Officers. 
Smith also presented “‘Enabling: 
Helping or a Hindrance”’ at the ninth 
annual BACCHUS General Assembly 
in Dallas in November. BACCHUS is 
a national student organization which 
promotes alcohol education on college 
campuses, with more than 300 
chapters across the country. 

Kathy Pierce, Lynn Gokelman 
and Ann Deckelmann, residence 
hall coordinators, attended a drive-in 
workshop on “Multicultural 
Programming” at Texas A&M 
University in November. 

Mack Hughes, D.D.S., instructor/ 
director, dental hygiene, attended 
“Root Instrumentation in Periodontal 


Therapy,’ sponsored by Continuing 
Dental Education at the University of 
Texas Health Science Center at 
Houston last fall. 

Dr. Elaine Graybill, French/ 
Spanish instructor, last fall presented 
“The Arabs and Jews in Spain and 
Their Legacy” at the initiation 
ceremony of TJC’s Nu Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Mu, national honor 
society for Hispanic students at two- 
year colleges. 

Athena Russell, director of 
community services, was selected to 


the board of directors for the Texas 
Association for Community Services 
and Continuing Education at the 19th 
annual conference in November in 
San Antonio. 

Rebecca Bibby, instructor/ director 
of home economics; and Beverly 


Bugay, instructor/director, fashion 
merchandising/retailing and manage- 
ment, represented their respective 
programs and TJC at the John Tyler 
High School Annual Home 
Economics Educational Fair last fall. 
The fair was in connection with the 
Great American Smokeout and coy- 
ered all areas of home economics, 
including clothing/apparel/textiles, 
management/consumerism, child 
development/planning, health/wellness 
with special emphasis on smoke- 
related illnesses, housing/furnishings/ 
interior design/equipment and 
careers. 

Joan A. Jones, instructor/director 
of the legal assistant program, has 
been named to Who's Who in American 
Law. Jones, who has been at TJC for 
15 years, also serves as 
instructor/director of the TJC office 
technology and medical office 
management programs. She is a 
member of the National Business 
Education Association, the Texas 
Business Education Association 
serving as secretary in 1986-87 and 
president in 1987-88, the Texas Junior 
College Teachers Association, Texas 
Association of Paralegal Educators 
and the Tyler Area Association of 
Legal Assistants. 

Vaughn Library and Learning 
Resources Center personnel hosted 
a meeting of the East Texas 
Community College/Junior College 
Library Directors in December. 
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TJC President Raymond M. Hawkins, right, poses with Greg Mitchell, Texas Higher 
Education Board Member, during a reception in Mitchell's honor held in the Board 
Dining Room of the Rogers Student Center. As chairman of the committee that oversees 
community/junior colleges and technical schools, he periodically travels around the state 
visiting these institutions. During his visit to TJC last December, Mitchell told TJC 
Trustees and key administrators of the College that, ‘'The Best way to overcome a 
stagnant economy is to continually upgrade our capability to provide industry with well 
educated or technically trained people.” 


Dental hygiene class of 1984 reunion. Back row, left to right: Judy Ramsey, Ada, OK; 
Mariana Buck Coulter, Whitehouse, TX; Carla Crawford Lammert, Longview, TX; 
am Sepmoree, Tyler, TX; Cindy Kersten Kruger, Conroe, TX; Melissa Davis Martin, 
Tyler, TX; Susan Stewart, Dallas, TX; Candy Cotton McCoy, Taylor, TX; Pam 
Hollenshead McDaniel, Houston, TX; Pam Wade, TJC dental hygiene instructor; and 
DeAnna Brown, Dallas, TX. Front row, left to right: Julie Mettlen, TJC dental hygiene 
instructor; Mary Ann Castleberry Knowles, Irving, TX; Nancy Jeter, Whitehouse, TX; 
Donna Hall Brown, Dallas, TX; and Lisa Legg Dickens, Shreveport, LA. 
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Fifty-five year reunion—the class of 1934. Left to right, back row: Jeff Tucker, Jackson, 
MS; Hazel (Grieneeks) Tilley, Midland, TX; Owena (Godfrey) Hill, Groesbeck, TX; 
Helen (Gilley) Patterson, Whitehouse, TX; Clyde Howard, Salado, TX; and Price 
Howard, Weatherford, TX. Front row, left to right: Margaret (Wood) Jenkins, Marshall, 
TX; Louise (Currie) Kidd, Tyler; Hazel (Taylor) Sutton, Whitehouse, TX; Doris 
(Kilpatrick) Surrat, Dallas, TX; and Martha (Odom) Orr, Tyler, TX. 


State Representative David Hudson, left, 
receives a plaque for ‘outstanding support 


of higher education in the 71st Legislature’ 
from Dr, Raymond M. Hawkins, TJC 
president, during the faculty/staff spring 
convocation last month. 


Ken Dance, right, TJC vice president of 
financial and administrative services, visits 
with Paul Price '28 of Tyler, left, and 
Floyd Wagstaff, retired TJC basketball/ 
football coach during the homecoming 
brunch. 


ALUMNI 


CEASS NOWVES 
1931 


Von Stone has lived in St. Paul, 
Minnesota since World War II. He 
has four children and nine 


grandchildren. 


1941 

Lewis B. Whisenant lives in Tyler 
and is retired from the U.S. Postal 
Service. He served two terms as 
president of the Smith County 
Historical Society and is a long-time 
contributor to its research efforts. 


1942 

A new Lumberjack Athletic 
Support Fund has been endowed at 
Stephen F Austin State University to 
honor W.A. “Lanky’’ Williams. 
Williams, who makes his home in 
Nacogdoches, was an all-conference 
center on the Lumberjack basketball 
team during the late 1940’s. He 
played basketball at TJC for two years 
before entering the U.S. Army during 
World War II. 

Williams is owner and CEO of 
Crawford Building Material, Inc. He 
is a member of the Fredonia Hotel 
and Convention Center boards. Past 
board memberships include the 
Nacogdoches County Chamber of 
Commerce and the Texas Home 
Builder’s Association. He is past 
president of the SFA Letterman’s 
Association and Nacogdoches Home 
Builders’ Association. 

He married the former Joan Rowell 
of Athens in 1946 and they have three 
children, Suzanne Jenkins, Rosemary 
Leach and Paul Williams. 


1946 

Robert O. “Bob” Leath of Tyler 
writes that “‘after 40 years with 
Lindsey & Newsom Claim Service, 
[Pm RETIRED!” 


1948 


Robert E. Stagner is associated 
with FD&S Insurance in Tyler. 


1952 

Valerie Reynolds was one of 16 
East Texas State University alumni to 
be honored during ETSU’s Centennial 
Gala. Reynolds, who is a team leader 
of the Greenville Intermediate School 
fifth grade reading program, was 
recognized for her contributions to 
the teaching profession. 

Suzanne Ahn was one of four 
recent recipients of the “She Knows 
Where She’s Going” award from the 
Girls Club of Dallas. The recipients 
were selected for their significant 
career achievements and contribu- 
tions as role models to young women 
and girls. Ahn is a neurologist in 
private practice and a medical staff 
member at Presbyterian Hospital. 


1954 

Congratulations to C.L. Nix who 
after a successful coaching career 
retired recently as athletic director 
and head basketball coach at 
Whitehouse High School. 


1960 

Dave Ward was keynote speaker at 
the tenth anniversary banquet of The 
100 Club of Wharton County last 
fall. The club was organized in 1978 
by concerned businessmen to boost 
the morale and support of local law 
enforcement personnel as well as 
offering financial assistance to 
families of those officers killed in the 
line of duty. 

Ward became news director of 
KNUZ/KQUE radio station in 
Houston in 1964. He has covered 
every national political convention 
since 1964, except 1968, as well as 
journeying to Kennedy Space Center 
to report on Mercury, Gemini, Apollo 
and Shuttle Flights. He has also 
traveled across the hemisphere to 
report on stories with a Houston 
angle. 


1964 
Bobby Everett McClenny serves 
as the mayor of Lindale. 


1966 


Beverly A. Spencer, a Houston 
attorney and a magna cum laude 


graduate of Tyler Junior College, was 
one of 11 candidates who ran to fill 
the 18th Congressional District seat 
that was vacated by the death of 
Mickey Leland. 


1967 

John Nash, who after serving 24 
years, recently stepped down as 
president of the 1,100 member 
United Rubber Workers Local 746. 
Under Nash’s leadership, the union 
has grown to be Tyler’s second largest 
labor union. 


1968 

Tommy Vascocu recently became 
part-owner of KGEE-FM radio sta- 
tion in Phoenix, Arizona. Vascocu is 
president and chief operating officer. 


1969 

Royce Dodd assumed leadership, 
last fall, of the combined western and 
southwestern regions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention’s Baptist Book 
Store chain. Dodd, former youth 
director at Friendly Baptist Church, 
resides in Arlington with his wife, 
Carole, and two daughters. 


1970 

Randy Squibb and his brother are 
in the process of taking over Welder’s 
Supply, a business founded by their 
grandfather in 1947. Welder’s Supply, 
an industrial distributor of welding 
supplies, has 41 full-time employees 
and four stores in the Dallas 
Metroplex. 


LOF72 

Danny Parker was recently 
installed as the third president of 
United Rubber Workers Local 746. 
Parker is a 22-year employee of Tyler 
Kelly-Springfield. 


1973 

Frank Battles graduated from 
Texas Eastern University (now UT 
Tyler) in 1975 with a bachelor of 
business administration degree. He 
earned a master of theology degree 
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from Bethany Theological Seminary 
in 1988 receiving the Outstanding 
Academic Award from his class. 
Battles graduated with a doctor of 
philosophy in religion from Bethany 
in 1989 receiving the Student 
Appreciation Award. 

Gary Thedford was recently 
awarded a Certificate in Life 
Insurance Planning by the American 
College for successful completion of 
five specified examinations in the 
Chartered Life Insurance 
Underwriter’s professional 
designation program. 


TS) 

Clifton Roberson recently took the 
oath of office and became the first 
black prosecutor in the history of the 
Smith County criminal district 
attorney’s office. 


1977 

Michael Sandone designed the 
long white-and-gold tented entrance 
to the Ramses exhibit in Dallas. 
Sandone is listed in the Guinness Book 
of World Records for setting a record for 
the world’s biggest banner which he 
designed for the Ringling Brother’s 
circus. 

Eva B. Kozlovsky is a practicing 
speech therapist at Rockwall Speech 
and Language Services. 


1978 

Billy E. Hibbs, Jr. has joined the 
insurance firm of Hibbs-Hallmark & 
Company as an administrator. He was 
a credit analyst and assistant vice 
president for Bank Texas of Dallas, 
senior vice president of Central 
National Bank in Dallas and more 
recently, chief financial officer for 
Controls International, Inc. 

He holds an A.A. degree from 
Tyler Junior College, a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Texas at 
Austin, a master’s degree from 
Southern Methodist University and a 
graduate banking degree from 
Southwestern School of Banking. 

David Lee Bridges, former first 
assistant district attorney in Upshur 
County and former assistant district 
attorney in Smith County, has taken a 
position with the State Bar of Texas. 


Ze 


He travels across the state and is 
responsible for handling grievance 
litigation as assistant general counsel. 
He received his bachelor’s degree in 
political science from Texas Tech 
School of Law. 


1979 

H. Lee Loftis of Tyler was recently 
named the Independent Insurance 
Agents of Texas’ 1989 “Young Agent 
of the Year.’ As secretary/treasurer of 
Bosworth & Associates Inc., Loftis has 
been active in the insurance industry 
since 1977. In 1988 he became the 
youngest person to serve on the ILAT 
board of directors and is also serving 
his third year as regional vice 
president for the state group’s 
political action committee. Loftis is a 
member of the TJC Foundation 
Development Council. 


1981 
David Nelson Wren now resides 
in New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


1982 
Mary Ann Beckendorf lives in 
Plano, Texas. 


1984 

Melissa Ann Henry, the former 
Melissa Ann Campbell, is currently 
employed as a paralegal at Ramey 
Law Firm in Tyler. Melissa and Kevin 
L. Henry, assistant district attorney 
for Smith County, were married on 
September 10, 1989. 

Marcus Lamar Jackson, Sr. was 
recently installed as the new pastor of 
Elbethel Missionary Baptist Church 
No. 1 of Overton. 

Susan Miller recently passed the 
bar exam and accepted the position 
of legal associate with the law firm of 
Pickering and Guerrero in McAllen, 
Texas. 

Debra Ziegler and Kevin Lee 
Rogers (graduated TJC 1980) 
married January 13 at the home of 
the bride’s parents. Kevin is a 
computer programmer/analyst at 
American General Group Insurance 
Company in Dallas where the couple 
reside. 


1986 

William Eric Krisher currently 
serves in the United States Navy and 
is stationed in Rota, Spain with 
VQ-2. 

Kyle Stephenson, assistant store 
manager at Brookshire Grocery No. 
39 in Tyler, is a member of the 
Whitehouse Volunteer Fire 
Department and is licensed with the 
Texas Department of Health as an 
Emergency Medical Technician. 


1987 

David Lloyd Brown of Lindale 
married Angela Kay Gray of Bangs 
on August 12, 1989. Brown, a 1989 
graduate of Texas A&M University, is 
employed by Ernest and Young 
Accounting Firm in Dallas. 

Frank Darren Chastain graduated 
from Stephen F. Austin State 
University in 1989. While attending 
SFA, he was active in the Accounting 
Club and also received an accounting 
department scholarship. He currently 
works as an accountant at First 
Gibraltar Bank, FS.B. 

Scott Polley is a first year student 
at Texas A&M Medical School. While 
attending TJC, Polley was a recipient 
of the Mr. and Mrs. AW. Riter, Jr. 
Dean’s Scholarship. 

Joel Patrick Baker attends Texas 
A&M University where he is majoring 
in wildlife ecology. He is employed as 
a student worker in the Department 
of Wildlife and Fisheries Sciences. 

Caroline Ross Gable served as a 
lady-in-waiting for the 1989 Texas 
Rose Festival. While attending TJC, 
she was a member of the Wesley 
Campus Crusade for Christ. 

Julie Elizabeth Johnson is 
attending the University of Texas at 
Austin where she is majoring in 
advertising and art communications. 
While attending TJC, she was on the 
Dean’s List. She participated in the 
1989 Texas Rose Festival by serving as 
a lady-in-waiting. 


1989 

Cathy Starkey has a poem, “‘Ode 
to Shakespeare,’ published in the 
American Collegiate Poets, Spring 
Concours, 1989. 

Chevonda Davis completed 
studies in the travel and transpor- 
tation industry at International 
Aviation and Travel Academy located 
in Arlington, Texas. The comprehen- 
sive nine-week program at IATA led 
to an entry-level position in the travel 
industry. 

Connie Darden recently partic- 
ipated in the International Studies 
Program at the University of Texas at 
Tyler. The program involved preser- 
vice teachers from West Germany, 
Scotland, England, Wales and the 
United States. Darden participated as 
a classmate and as a homestay for two 
of the German students. 

Rock West, a Rusty Fletcher 
Presidential Scholarship recipient, 
transferred to Texas Christian 
University in Fort Worth for the 
spring semester of 1990. 


DEATHS 


1956 

James S. “‘Jim’’ Holley, 54, died 
November 14 in Tyler after a sudden 
illness. He was retired chairman of 
the board of Holley Motor Company 
and previous owner of Jim Holley 
Buick Motor Co. He was also an 
independent oil and gas producer. 
Survivors include his wife, four sons, 
a daughter and six grandchildren. 


1S 

David L. Tucker, 52, of Tyler died 
October 7 in Amarillo after a long 
illness. He attended Texas A&M 
University and received a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of North 
Texas. He was retired as band director 
at Miami, Texas Independent School 
District. His professional associations 
include membership in the Texas 
Band Masters Association and the 
Texas Music Educators Association. 
Survivors include a son, a daughter 
and his mother. 


wy 

Michael Dean “‘Mike’’ Bruner, 
38, of Austin died September 10. He 
was a graduate of the University of 
Texas, and was employed by the Texas 
Employment Commission. He is 
survived by his wife, a daughter, 
parents and two brothers. 


OT. 

Billie Mae Tingley, 60, died 
October 5 in Tyler after a brief 
illness. She was director of the Tyler 
Day Nursery and was attending UT 
Tyler. Survivors include a son, four 
daughters, her mother, a brother and 
1S grandchildren. 


1987 

Damon Baker Drake, 27, died 
September 29 in Tyler after a long 
illness. He attended the University of 
North Texas, and was a hotel 


Amie Herrington of Plano and Shawn 
Ayers of Houston were crowned 1989 
Homecoming Queen and King during a 
ceremony preceding the TJC vs. Trinity 
Valley Community College football game. 


restaurant manager. Survivors include 
his parents, a brother, a sister and a 
grandmother. 


1989 

Ninna Richards Holloway, 38, 
died October 24 in Tyler after a 
sudden illness. She is survived by a 
son, a daughter, parents and 
grandparents. 
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What’s new with you? 


New job? Promotion? New address? New spouse? New children? New degree? 
Anything else you would like to tell us? 


Name Year graduated or attended 19____ 
Maiden Name 


Address 


City State Zip Code 


Occupation 


Business Phone No. Home Phone No. 
[_] Check here if you want information about the TJC Alumni Association. 


My News: 


Your news will be published in the Apache. Please let us hear from you! 
Fill in the above form and return to Apache Editor, 
Tyler Junior College, PO. Box 9020, Tyler, Texas 75711-9947 
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Tramping The Forty Acres 


Forty Years Later 


A sentimental journey and warm memories. 


BY PAT LOGAN 
ack Page is supposed to be 
funny. Sometimes funny won't 
come. But in my sixth decade 
what seems to spring immediately to 
the surface, when even lightly tapped, 
is nostalgia. 

One would think a length of years 
necessary for nostalgia to even exist. 
But maybe not. My nine-year-old 
grandson gazed dreamily at the 
Christmas tree and murmured, “‘This 
takes me back to my childhood!” 

Last April a college roommate and 
[ packed up her car and headed for 
the hills of Austin, back to UT. We 
chose to go when it was not Roundup 
or any kind of class reunion, just an 
ordinary weekend. 

At the motel, we unloaded our 
luggage, checked to see that our 
senior Citizen status was noted for the 
bill discount and raced to the 
campus. We tramped across the Forty 
Acres, Hey-Do-You-Remembering 
until almost dark. And we returned 
for more on Saturday. 

Of course we meandered out to 
Barton Springs, with water as cold as 
ever, and we drove down Congress 
and Sixth Streets several times. We 
went inside the Driscoll Hotel, not 
renovated. I would about twice a year 
come to the dining room in the 
Driscoll and indulge in what I fancied 
an exotic feast, a big plate of boiled 
shrimp on ice. With crackers, sauce, a 
bottle of beer and the tip, it cost 
$1.10! 

Around the old school, things 
looked the same yet different. On the 
Drag, we argued about the location of 
the little shop where in the evening 
and despite three quite adequate 
meals we bought luscious doughnuts 
to take back to the dorm. 

But there without doubt was the 
Varsity Theater where we thrilled to 
Oliver's ‘“‘Henry V”’ and the scari- 
fying “Picture of Dorian Grey,’ 

We wondered what had happened 
to the little lily pond by the Geology 
Building. We stared at Hogg 
Auditorium; in our memory it use to 
be much bigger. 
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We stood in front of Main and 
read once more the inscription 
chiseled across the portico: “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall 
make ye free?’ And I cried a little. 
Inside we craned our necks to see the 
quotations on the library beams, blue 
and gold wisdoms such as “The tears 
that lie in mortal things.’ I recalled 
more than my friend—that’s because 
[ did more gazing upward while she 
was studying. 

It was when we stepped inside the 
dormitory that time stood still. In 
Andrews, the same double doors on 
the first floor where one could peak 
out at boys waiting in the foyer 
without being seen by them. The 
same wash rooms. The same 
courtyard. And in Littlefield, the 
same dark, heavy living room furni- 
ture, with elegant but forbidding 
tapestry and rugs. 

We found our room on Littlefield 
third. It was 1945 again—four girls 
with their hair in curlers sat cross- 
legged on the floor, playing cards. We 
spoke to them eagerly because they 
were us. They eyed us in amazement. 
Said one, “You were roommates 44 
years ago and you're STILL friends?”’ 

Ah, the old journalism building. 
The Daily Texan has long since 
departed to modern quarters, but in 
this old building, with high ceilings, 
steep stairs, and a faint yellowish 
tinge to everything—many an irate 
UT administration would say even to 
the Texan itself—I got my training. 


Here in the basement were the 
cluttered horseshoe-shaped desk with 
the editor’s chair on rollers in the slot, 
the loaded bulletin board, the clack- 
clack of the teletype, the air of bustle. 

One night I returned from covering 
a speaker story, photographer 
Margaret Bourke-White addressing a 
banquet gathering. It had been a 
formal, sumptous affair and [ had to 
strip off my long gloves and gather up 
the folds of my evening dress before I 
sat down to bang the typewriter keys 
and beat the deadline. Two deadlines. 
My somewhat irritated date, smoking 
and pacing in the hall, would propel 
me to the dorm just in time to meet 
the 11 p.m. curfew. 

On the way back to Tyler my friend 
and I discussed how V-J Day and the 
end of World War II burst into our 
lives when we had been at college 
only six weeks. There was a feel to 
those days, different from the placid 
50's, the tumultous ’60’s, the 
entrenching ’70’s, the who-knows- 
what-yet ‘80's. 

That feeling engulfed me last 
spring, all in a blur: the Tower orange 
against a darkening autumn sky, a 
history professor with patches on his 
tweed jacket elbows and a pipe in the 
upper pocket and I was in love with 
him, dances and bluebooks and 
cokes, rationed nylon stockings, a 


rush toward Peace and the last 
stirrings of an uncomplicated and 
unquestioned patriotism that was 
soon to fade forever. 


TJC Foundation and You 


For 63 years Tyler Junior College has 
played a vital role in the economic, cultural 
and educational life of the East Texas area. 
Founded in 1926, the College has grown from 
a few buildings and a handful of students to 


32 buildings and an enrollment of over 8,000. 


The purpose of Tyler Junior College has 
always been to provide quality education at 
minimal cost to students varying in interests, 
aptitudes, talents, needs and goals. 

Today, the College is pursuing this purpose 
with renewed dedication and spirit through 
the Tyler Junior College Foundation. The 
Foundation is a non-profit corporation whose 
resolve is to strengthen the higher educational 
resources of Texas by encouraging a program 
of benefactions to TJC. 

The Foundation seeks financial support 
from all of you who are interested in the 
continuation of the pursuit of excellence in 
education at Tyler Junior College. 

Gifts to the Foundation may be made in a 
variety of ways which will attain your partic- 
ular desires as well as achieve tax benefits 
and philanthropic satisfaction for you. 

A number of attractive planning options 
are available which can be of benefit to you 
and also make a significant contribution to 


the College. 
The simplest type of donation is an 


outright cash gift, unrestricted. This means 
TJC can use the funds for the purpose of 
enhancing all the programs and projects of 
the College. 

A cash gift to TJC during your lifetime has 
the advantage of giving you a two-way tax 
break. One, you get an income tax deduction 
during your lifetime, and two, the value of the 
gift is no longer in your estate for estate tax 
purposes. 

On the other hand, if you are not ready to 
give up the potential income from property 
during your lifetime, because you need it or 
want it, then a gift under your will affords 
your heirs an estate tax deduction for the 
value of the gift. 

Naming Tyler Junior College irrevocable 
beneficiary of an insurance policy is one way 
that will enable many of you to make a larger 
gift because the money outlay is often small. 
An advantage to you is that everytime you 
make a premium payment on the policy, you 
can deduct it from your income tax. 

While only a brief description of several 
planning options are given above, ways to 
make gifts to the College can range from A to 
Z. For more information, contact the vice 
president, Office of Development and College 
Relations, Tyler Junior College, P. O. Box 
9020, Tyler, TX 75711. Phone: 214-531-2497. 
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